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A PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE 


Curiosity is one of the permanent and certain 
characteristics of a vigorous intellect. Every ad- 
vance into knowledge opens new prospects, and 


produces new incitements to further progress. 
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O yourn whose hope is high, 

Who doth to truth aspire, 

Whether thou live or die, 

Oh, look not back nor tire. 
Rosert BRIDGES. 
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None preaches better than the ant, and she 
says nothing. FRANKLIN. 


JOHN HOWARD, PHILANTHROPIST. 


ERY little is known of the early years of 
the great prison reformer, John Howard. 
Even the date of his birthis uncertain. It, 

however, is matter of little moment, in looking 
back on his life’s work, to know from what spot 
he started ; the work itself is what we are con- 
cerned with. John Howard’s father amassed a 
considerable fortune as a London tradesman, 
and when he retired from business, settled at 
Clapham, a suburb of London, shortly before his 
son’s birth. Not much is known of his charac- 
ter, and still less is known of John Howard’s 
mother; this is to be regretted, as most men who 
have attained fame have owed their higher quali- 
ties to their mother. . 

She had but two children, — John, and a daugh- 
ter whose birth she did not long survive. John 
was sent to a school at Hertford, kept by a Mr. 
John Worsley. After some years he was removed 
to London under the care of Mr. Cames. Here 
he remained until he was sixteen, but though he 
wrote English fairly and had some command of 
French, he did not make much progress in his 
studies. He did not know much of science, still 
his knowledge of the politics, geography, his- 
tory, and condition of foreign countries was 
considerable. 

He was bound apprentice to a wholesale grocer 
in Watling Street; but for business he appeared 
to have little inclination, and therefore on the 
death of his father in 1742, when he came into 
possession of his share of the property, it is no 
wonder he availed himself of his new fortune to 
purchase his liberty and to terminate the contract 
into which he had entered. , 

As soon as he came of age, Howard, desirous 
of improving his mind, set out on a tour through 
France and Italy. The terrible earthquake of 
1755 had just destroyed the fair city of Lisbon, 
and Howard determined on visiting the scene of 
an event so unusual and appalling. He embarked 
on board the packet “ Hanover,” early in 1756, 
but before she got clear of the channel, she was 
captured by a French privateer. France and 
England were then at war, and her crew and 
passengers, after being kept without food or 
water for forty hours, were thrown in the dun- 
geons of the castle of Brest. 

There they were kept some time longer in the 
agonies of hunger and thirst ; and when at length 
a joint of mutton was churlishly thrown into their 
midst, they were obliged for want of a knife, to tear 
it in pieces and gnaw it like dogs. His first insight 
into the horrors of prison life as they then existed, 
horrors which it is impossible for. the present 
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generation to conceive, is thus described by himself 
in simple but graphic language : — 

“Tn the castle at Brest I lay six nights upon straw ; 
and observing how cruelly my countrymen were used 
there and at Morlaix, whither I was carried next, 
during the two months I was at Corpaix, upon 
parole, I corresponded with the English prisoners at 
Brest, Morlaix, and Dinan. At the last of these 
towns were several of our ship’s crew and my servant. 
I had sufficient evidence of their being treated with 
such barbarity that many hundreds had perished, 
and that thirty-six were buried in a hole at Dinan 
in one day. When I came to England, still on 
parole, I made known to the commissioners of sick 
and wounded seamen the sundry particulars, which 
gained their attention and thanks. Remonstrance 
was made to the French Court; our sailors had 
redress, and those that were in the three prisons 
mentioned above were brought home to England.” 

On obtaining his freedom, Howard returned to 
England and took up his residence on his estate at 
Cardington, in Bedfordshire. _ Here he occupied 
himself in works of benevolence, which bore witness 
to the natural humanity of his character and the 
breadth of his sympathy. 

When he was sheriff of Bedfordshire, Howard had 
brought under his notice the abuses prevalent in 
Bedford Jail. This gave a turning point to his 
career. Henceforth he had a definite work to do, 
and he did it most thoroughly. He visited most of 
the jails in England, to acquaint himself with their 
condition, and was struck with the cruelties practised 
within their walls. He resolved to expose the un- 
lawful and wicked customs whose existence we now 
are almost unable to realize. 

In Bedford Jail, for instance, the two dungeons for 
felons were both eleven feet below the surface of the 
ground, so that the walls and floors—and on the 
latter the wretched inmates slept — were always 
damp. Moreover, a person imprisoned for debt, 
after he had arranged with his creditors who had 
imprisoned him, could not obtain his liberty unless 
he was prepared to pay to jailer and turnkey a sum 
of between seventeen and eighteen shillings. 

His extraordinary exertions attracted the attention 
of several members of Parliament. It was felt that 
the conditions of the prisons was a scandal and a 
reproach to the country. A committee of inquiry 
was appointed, and Howard was summoned to give 
evidence before it, The answers he gave to the ques- 
tions put to him were so full, clear, and exact, that 
a vote of thanks was accorded to him by the House 
of Commons. He by no means confined his inquiries 
to England, but travelled to all parts of the Continent, 
receiving often much attention from the great ones 
on earth. 

While dining at the house of the ambassador at 
Vienna, he spoke very plainly about the state of the 
Austrian prisons. “ Hush!” exclaimed the ambas- 
sador, “your words will be reported to his Majesty.” 

“What,” cried Howard, indignantly, “shall my 
tongue be tied from speaking the truth by any king 
or emperor in this world? I repeat what I asserted, 
and maintain its truth.” Deep silence followed, and 
every one admired the boldness and truthfulness of 
the undaunted philanthropist. 
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Ir I were little Sweet-Pea, 

With my wings on, seems to me, 
IT never would wait 

Out there so late 

For some one to gather me; 

But soon as the day was through, 
And the stars swam in the blue, 
I would give a shake 

Of my wings, and I’d take 

All my brothers and sisters, too, 
And up and away I’d fly, ‘ 
Oh, straight and swift and high! 
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And I’d go—I think I’d go 
Where the lovely star-worlds grow, 
In rows and squares 

And rings and pairs ; 

All pink and purple and snow, 
We’d throng the aisles of the sky, 
My millions of mates, and I! 

And the star-folk would gaze 

In great amaze 

As we’d float and flutter by; 

And they’d watch to see us alight 
In clouds of crimson and white. 


In flocks of purple and pink 

We would light on a star, I think; 
The yellowest one — 

And the folk would all run, 

And bring us a star-dew to drink. 
And they ’d all begin to cry, 

Now How? and Whence? and Why ?# 
And Whither? and Who? 

And What are you ? 

In a way to make one sigh; 

And they ’d ask of all they ’d meet 
‘What made the sky so sweet. 


But we never would tell our name 
Till the little star-children came 
With their Ahs! and Ohs! 

For I suppose 

They ‘re in stars and earth the same. 


Then each one we would answer clear 
“ Why, we are Earth-flowers, dear ! 
Weare just Sweet-Peas, 
All these — and these! 
And we’ve come to visit here; 
And the earth looks so far and so black, 
Perhaps we will never go back.” 

Ciara WaTERMAN BRONSON, 

in the Transcript. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AUNT CANDY’S PLAN. 
In Two Parts.— Part TT. 
BY MARY A. WINSTON. 


HAT Joan could not know was how in- 
terested the small maids on Poverty’s Patch 
were in the rich little sick girl who wanted 

to make somebody happy, and how gladly they con- 
sented to send their broken but beloved old dolls to 
her hospital. So Aunt Candy would then fill out 
two cards with the names and address of each sick 
doll and its mamma. One of these cards was to be 
kept by the latter, while the other was pinned to the 
doll herself, to show Joan who she was and where 
she belonged. And at last all the Myrtle Violets and 
Lillian Mauds were gathered up and tucked away in 
a hamper Aunt Candy had brought in the carriage. 

So Joan’s free hospital was opened. First of all, 
careful Aunt Candy undressed all the doll patients, 
burnt up their dirty old clothes, and fumigated their 
bodies with disinfectants, for fear they might bring 
scarlet fever or some other disease from Poverty’s 
Patch. But finally she and Joan began their work 
of making old dolls into new. 

Surely there never was such a collection of maimed 


. and mutilated dolls. There were dolls without legs, 


dolls without arms, and dolls whose life saw-dust 
was slowly oozing out of numerous gaping wounds. 
There were bald dolls and blind dolls, and nearly all 
had of course lost their pretty rosy cheeks long ago, 
and looked dreadfully haggard and ill. 

Joan took up one forlorn doll patient after another, 
and it was almost a miracle the change she wrought 
in them each one. For the legless and armless crip- 
ples gained new soft white kid limbs that never 
more would break. From the saw-dust pail, the 


deadly wounds were filled and neatly closed up. The 
best looking wigs were taken from Joan’s ancient 
and cast-off dolls to deck the heads of the bald 
patients from Poverty’s Patch. 

Joan’s two brothers, Bert and Dick, were much 
interested in what they called “ Dr. Joan’s surgery.” 
Some part of the day they always spent in the rose- 
colored alcove of the nursery with the hospital staff, 
Bert had quite a mechanical turn, and it was he who 
tinkered until he discovered how to take out the 
opening and shutting eyes from some of Joan’s old 
dolls, and how to fasten them into the heads of the 
blind doll patients. Joan surveyed his handiwork 
with joy. 

“You dear, good old boy!” she cried. “I just 
love you for doing it. How the new eyes add to our 
cures! I didn’t know what to do with the blind 
ones.” 

In all the land there was now no happier little lass 
than our Joan. To be sure, the small back still ached 
and the poor head often throbbed dizzily. But Joan 
was growing more patient day by day. When she 
felt the “cross-patches”.coming on, as she put it, 
she would ask Aunt Candy to wheel her to the rose- 
colored alcove. There she would lie and make plans 
that were rose-colored too, for the wee patients still 
awaiting treatment. 

One happy day, Dick, who was somewhat of an 
artist in clay modelling, showed Joan how to make 
new noses and ears out of plaster of Paris, and so 
beautify the battered doll faces. The long slim 
paint brushes were then brought into use, the places 
where the noses and ears joined were painted over 
carefully, and the roses were made to bloom once 
more in the cheeks of the now recovered patients. 

Aunt Candy wisely left all the mending and tink- 
ering to happy little Joan, only giving advice and 
directions occasionally. But she herself was not 
idle. As fast as the sick and blind and bald were 
healed of their hurts, Aunt Candy made for them the 
daintiest new clothes. Such sweet gowns and lovely 
flower-wreathed hats as her skilful fingers fashioned ! 

At last the patients were all cured and clothed, 
and there they sat, rosy and smiling, all in a row in 
Joan’s play corner. But while Joan hung over them 
rejoicing, Aunt Candy stood looking at her niece 
with equal joy. Joan had grown much better in 
the few weeks since her doll hospital was opened. 
Her eyes were much brighter, and the poor little 
pale face had really become rounder and rosier as 
the new roses grew in the cheeks of the Lily Mauds 
and Gladys Marguerites from Poverty’s Patch. 

It was apple-blossom time, and in a day or two 
Joan was to have a birthday. She would be thirteen. 

“ Aunt Candy,” she pleaded, “can’t we wait and 
take the dollies back home on my birthday  Won’t 
it be fun to see how pleased those little girls will be 
with the pretty dolls! They’ll hardly know their 
own children, will they ? Youll have them all come 
out to the carriage to get them so I can see the fun, 
won ’t you, Aunt Candy ?” 

Aunt,,Candy thought it would be a very charming 
way for Joan to celebrate her birthday. 

“And oh! Auntie, we’ve been just like fairies, 
havent we?” Joan exclaimed. “The Cinderella 
dollies are all ready for the Prince’s bal]. Ido hope 
their mammas will give them tea-parties at least, be- 
fore their new clothes are all spoiled.” 

It was then that Aunt Candy added the finishing 
touch to her great plan. It was an inspiration on 
the spur of the moment. 

“Why, we will give the little Cinderellas a party 
ourselves, Joan, a party on your birthday, and we 
will invite their little mothers from Poverty’s Patch 
to come and spend the afternoon and take their 
babies home.” : 

Joan clapped her hands in delight. “Oh, Aunt 
Candy, won’t that be just lovely !” 


Aunt Candy was as good as her word, and flew 


about, busy as a bee, getting ready for Joan’s birth- 


day party. When the day came at last, two great 
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farm wagons were dispatched to bring the small 
maids from Poverty’s Patch out to Joan’s beautiful 

home. Into the grand parlor Aunt Candy ushered 
the little Misses O'Flaherty, Gilhooly, Harrigan, and 
soon. There they found Joan sitting in her invalid 
chair, her cheeks flushed with excitement. 
Tt was an apple-blossom party of course, and there 
were fragrant boughs and pretty pink fixings every- 
where about the room. Gathered in a bunch in 
Joan’s hand were long streamers of pink ribbon 
which hung down from the top of the great closed 
folding doors. At the end of each pink streamer 
was pinned a card with a name on it; Joan read the 
names on the cards, and each little visitor came for- 
ward and was given a pink streamer to hold. 

“Now when the doors open,” Joan explained, 
“ please each one of you keep fast hold of your own 
ribbon, and at the other end of it, on the other side of 

' the door, you will find your partner for the party.” 

When the big doors flew open as if by magic, what 

-asight met the eyes of the little girls from Poverty’s 
Patch! There, seated on cunning little chairs, look- 
ing rosy and hearty and smiling, sat what were once 
the forlorn and ragged old dollies they had sent 
away in Joan’s carriage. Each little mother made a 
dive for her own beautiful darling, and much rap- 
turous hugging and kissing went on for some time. 
' Then dear, ever-ready Aunt Candy was on hand 
to untangle the dolls and their mammas from among 
_the pink streamers, and to lead them all out doors 
' under the pink and white canopy of apple-blossoms. 
_ The tea-table was spread there with all sorts of good 
things, and Joan sat at the head of it ready to serve 
everybody. Not even the dollies were forgotten. 
A dainty little table near by was set for them, with 
- Joan’s best china tea-set; and there the new-old 
dolls sat and beamed so rosily that they scarcely had 
time to eat anything at all. 

When the long, happy afternoon with its games 
and romps was over, and the children with their dolls 
had been carried off in the big farm-wagons, Joan, 
tired out but blissful, put her arms around Aunt 
Candy’s neck. 

“Oh, Aunt Candy,” she said, “how happy I have 
been since you came!” 

THE END. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHILD’S HYMN. 


BY EMILIE POULSSON. 


ie 
We may not fully know him, 
Who is so great and good, — 
The Holy One Eternal 

Cannot be understood, 

But yet we little children, 
Though ignorant and weak, 
May something know about him 
If we but rightly seek. 


II. 


~ The wondrous world around us 
Is teaching ev’ry hour, 
That God, its Great Creator, 
Must be Almighty Power. 
The silent mountains tell it, 
The ocean waves repeat, 
While starry worlds re-echo 
The wild-flower’s whisper sweet. 


Ill. 
The wild bird’s flight unerring, 
Across the pathless skies, 
; And ey’ry creature’s wisdom, 
m), Proclaim our God All-Wise. 
While all the love we treasure, 
And ev’ry kindness shown, 
Is but a bit of God's Love, 
And makes His goodness known. 
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For Buzry Other Sunday. 


WE AMERICANS. 


BY HATTIE LOUISE JEROME. 


O! See the little Italian! Wonder if he’s 
coming to this building to school 2” Harry 
Havener picked up a pebble and “shied it” 

at the unoffending little figure moving toward the 
school-yard gate. 

“He must be coming here,” said Bertram, “for 
I heard father say he’d have to if he stayed in 
town another year.” 

“Well, if he comes to this building, we ’ll all chip 
in and make it real lively for him,” remarked Harry, 
with a sly wink. “ We’ll entertain young Italy.” 

This was supposed to be very witty, and the dozen 
boys gathered at that early hour in. the school-yard 
shouted with glee and derision. 

Poor little Ivan moved slowly into the yard, long- 
ing with all the intensity of his homesick soul to 
escape — not only from the necessity of entering that 
dreaded school, but from America altogether — back 
to the Italy he loved. 

But the choice was not his. The school law must 
be obeyed, and Ivan’s “boss” had finally decreed 
that he should come here; and in his hand he held 
the necessary certificate which he must present to 
the teacher. He shrank from meeting her even 
more than he dreaded the crowd of boys, — whom 
he could at least pound for their impudence, even 
if he got worsted. How could he know of the cor- 
dial greeting which was awaiting him from the kind- 
hearted young teacher, or of the wise, helpful way 
in which Miss Elliott would win his heart and guide 
him over all difficulties until he became her most 
devoted pupil? He simply entered the building 
because he was obliged to. 

“ Water! water!” cried Harry Havener, labori- 
ously pulling a handkerchief from his pocket and 
wiping the pretended moisture from his brow in 
a weary way. “Boy! boy!” as Ivan was passing 
him, ‘boy! water!” Ivan had been the water-boy 
and general errand-boy for the gang of Italians who 
worked on the road. Harry’s imitation of the men 
as they called to him was sufficiently perfect to have 
been worthy a better cause, and again the boys 
shouted hilariously, and again little Ivan, with 
shame-flushed cheeks, recognizing the mimicry, 
scuffed down the corridor in search of the teacher, 
determined in his angry young heart that if ever 
his dreaded errand was done, and he was free to 
go among the boys, some one would have to pay 
for that insult! 

“When he comes out, he ’Il be mad as a hornet,” 
chuckled Harry Havener, “and ready to tear us all 
to bits, Let’s trip him up and give him time to 
cool down. Tie this string across the path, and all 
be looking the other way when he comes out. Here, 
Bert, tie one end of it to the flagstaff, will you? 
We’ll fix the young foreigner so he won’t be so 
high and mighty. Ho!” 

Bertram took his end of the string and crossed 
over to where, at the top of the great staff, waved 
the beautiful new flag of red and white and blue, 
that thrills every American boy’s heart. with pride 
and patriotism, — especially if that boy has helped 
to purchase the flag with some of his own earnings. 
Bertram was very proud of this flag. He had been 
one of the committee chosen to raise the money and 
select the flag, and had worked like a hero to en- 
thuse the boys to give generously, that it might be 
the great beautiful flag it was. No other school- 
building in the city was honored by so large a flag. 

“We'll show the young foreigner what United 
States means!” boasted Harry. 

Bertram glanced up at the beautiful, noble flag; 
then he looked down at the string in his hands. It 
was such a mean little string and was being used 
for such a small, mean purpose! He wished they 
had not asked him to tie it to the staff which sup- 


ported the flag,—the beautiful, broad, rippling flag 
that stood for the honor and dignity and nobility 
of his country. 

“Well show Italy what United States means!” 
echoed another boy, derisively. 

Bertram walked slowly around the flag-pole. Was 
this what United States was to mean to the poor 
friendless little Italian? Was it to mean a country 
where a dozen boys plotted together to torment and 
make life miserable for one boy merely because he 
chanced to be a guest from another country? It 
was for his schvolmates to decide what the United 
States of America was to mean to Ivan. 

“Say! ain’t you ever going to tie that string 4” 
shouted Harry, impatiently. 

“No,” replied Bertram, bravely, “I’m not— 
ever!” 

“Why not?” shouted a chorus of astonished 
voices. 

Bertram glanced up again at the flag, and then 
he sat down at its base and tried to think how to 
put his vague idea into words, —how to make the 
boys comprehend and how to convince them. 

“Well,—” he said, “ Well,—” and then he 
laughed; and that laugh won the day. “This is 
our country and this is ow flag, and I hate to give 
that young Italian the idea to take home that 
Americans are quite so mean as we ’ye been to him. 
I say, let’s act civilized, and give him a royal good 
time, and show him what the United States of 
America does mean!” 

There was a moment’s wavering, a few half-sup- 
pressed murmurs of disapproval, and then two or 
three fell heartily in with Bertram’s idea—and the 
tide was turned. 

“That ’s so,” they cried, following his glance up 
to where the sun-lit flag seemed almost to smile 
above them, “that’s so. ’I’would be kind o’ mean. 
We ought to let him know that we Americans,” 
proudly, “treat everybody first-class, no matter who 
they are or what they are! Come on!” 

And straightway the boys came on, and, when 
Ivan joined them, gave him such a cordial weleome 
and boyish good time that the homesick little Italian 
forgot his grievances and frolicked among them 
in gay abandon, entertaining them with his quaint, 
bright wit and drollery, so that even the boys who 
had planned to torment him had a merrier time 
than they could haye had over his misery. 

And, as the bell called them all into the great 
brick building, — each to his own room and class, — 
Bertram, wholly unconscious that he had done a 
brave and patriotic deed, glanced up at the waving, 
sun-lit flag, and shouted with boyish satisfaction, — 

“We’re Americans, we gre! Hurrah for the 


stars and stripes!” 


OLD AND YOUNG. 


Lone ago, on a bright spring day, 

I passed a little child at play ; 

And as I passed, in childish glee 

She called to me, “Come and play with me!” 


But my eyes were fixed on a far-off height 
I was fain to climb before the night: 

So, half-impatient, I answered, “ Nay! 

I am too old, too old to play.” 


Long, long after, in autumn time — 

My limbs were grown too old to climb — 

I passed a child on a pleasant lea, 

And I called to her, “ Come and play with me!” 


But her eyes were fixed on a fairy-book; 
And scarce she lifted a wondering look, 
As with childish scorn she answered, “ Nay}! 
Lam too old, too old to play!” 
Francis Wittiam Bourpiiion. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE QUEEN’S TULIPS. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


T was a lovely day inearly summer. -'The 
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old gardens of Driscombe Hall (eee 
were a blaze of color. 
“ “Come, Nan,” called a sweet girlish voice 
out doors, “come and see the Queehis tulips.” 

“Tam learning my history lesson.” 

“Oh, these will help you! Come, and I’Il 
tell you about the Queen’s gift.” 

The old garden was rich in many Adnds of 
tulips,—the parrots, with their gay markings; 
the bizarres (or fantastic), with their golden 
grounds; the byblemens, striped in two colors; 
the mother tulips, as those are called that are 
of one tint only; and the magnificent Due 
Van Thols, single and double, and even with 
leaves of silver and gold. ‘The names of single 
varieties showed their genuine Dutch cul- 
ture, —the Keiserkroon, the Grootmeister, the 


Van den Vondel. But pre-eminent over all 
bloomed the Queen’s tulips, scarlet and gold, 
and spotted with rich velvet spots. 

“Tell me the story,” said Nan, lazily, revel- 
ling in the splendid color and fanciful forms, 
especially of the flaring parrots with their 
deep-fringed petals. 

“First of all, I think the tulip must have 
been brought from the East by adventurous 
Dutch colonists or traders, for the word tulip 


comes from the word the Turks and Persians 


used for turban. The flower is said to be 
turban-like in shape, but I believe the silky 
sheen and rich colors were still more like the 
brilliant scarfs wound into turbans for East- 
ern heads. About 1634 and 1636, the sober, 
solid Dutch went nearly crazy over tulip bulbs. 
Not only florists, who found cut that they 
could easily vary the color and shape of the 
flower by culture, but the merchants, the rich 
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ladies, the fashionable gentlemen, were taken 
with the whim. New kinds of bulbs were sold 
for fortunes; the city people had exclusive 
tulip markets, and actually gambled for tulips 
as they do now for stocks in the exchange, 
They not only made fortunes, but lost them, 
and from magnificence sank to bankruptcy or 
beggary.” 

“T suppose this garden would have cost 
millions then?” Mary laughed. “It has 
cost a pretty sum, or at least the Queen’s 
tulips are all my great-great-great-grand- 
mother ever got for spending fortune and 
risking life in the king’s cause.” 
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CORNFIELDS. 


Wuen on the breath of autumn breeze, 


From pastures dry and brown, 
Goes floating like an idle thought 
The fair white thistle-down, 

Oh, then, what joy to walk at will 
Upon the golden harvest hill! 


I feel the day, I see the field, 

The quivering of the leaves, 

And good old Jacob and his house 
Binding the yellow sheaves ; 

And at this very hour I seem 

To be with Joseph in his dream. 


GOING HOME, 


“What king? I am just learning about 
Charles I. of England.” 

“The very one. His little daughter, the 
Princess Mary, was married to the Prince of 
Orange, and went away to Holland, or the 
land of tulips. When her father fell into 
trouble with his people, and war began, the 


I see the fields of Bethlehem, 

And reapers many a one, 

Bending unto their sickles’ stroke, 
And Boaz looking on; 

And Ruth, the Moabite so fair, 
Among the gleaners stooping there. 


Oh, golden fields of bending corn, 
How beautiful they seem! 

The reaper-folk, the pil’d-up sheaves, 
To me are like a dream. 

The sunshine and the very air 

Seem of old time, and take me there. 


Mary Howirr. 


queen, Henrietta Maria (Maria is another 
name for Mary), went to Holland to ask help 
for her husband. When she landed in England, on 
her return, the town was bombarded by a Parliament 


Pottebakker, and the immense white Joost — 


ship. The great balls knocked holes in the walls of 


houses, and frightened the poor queen so, that she 
came running into the street, only half-dressed. She 
heard her little pet dog crying in the chamber, and 


went back upstairs for him, and brought the trem- — 


bling little creature down in her arms. She and her 
ladies took shelter against a high bank, and even 
here a stray cannon-ball scattered the earth all over 
them.” ° 
“ Not a very nice welcome home,” observed Nan. 
“No. But the Parliament captain was taken 
prisoner, and the queen met him just as they were 
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Other Sunday. 


APPROACH 


OF THE ENEMY. 


‘¢ Beware!” said Lavater, “of him who 
hates the laugh of a child.” “I love God 
and little children,” was the simple yet sub- 
lime sentiment of Richter. 

Mrs. SrGoURNEY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SAVE-WHAT-YOU-CAN CLUB. 


BY BERTHA BURNHAM BARTLETT. 


UCH a queer “ jug-breaking ” as it was! 
It had to be called that, of course, 
though really it was more like a jug- 
bursting, — if, indeed, the word “jug” would 
apply at all; for the receptacles were nothing 
but bits of paper made into the shape of 
collar-boxes, each shape haying in the top a 
tiny slit just large enough to allow a coin to 
pass. 

The jug-breaking took place in Papa Fercy’s 
front parlor, in which were seated all the girls 
of Miss Kidder’s school; while Polly was mis- 
tress of ceremonies, and was, therefore, the 
destroyer of the jugs. 

This ceremony was of short duration, and 
then such fun as it was counting the bright 
coins! 

Ever so many weeks before, little Miss 
Polly’s active brain had originated a project 
for a frolic at some future time. This was 
that, under the protection of some older per- 
son, a visit should be paid to some “ Home” 
in the big city, and that each little visitor 
should carry a present to the children of the 
Home. But that the gifts might be really 
given by themselves, Polly, at Grandma 
Percy’s ‘suggestion, proposed that each of 


going to put him to death. She interceded for his 
life, and she was so gracious,—and even then so 
charmingly pretty, —that the captain, it is said, be- 
came her devoted follower. Many gentlemen of the 
neighborhood were yery loyal. My grandfather (171 
drop the greats) raised with his last plate a troop of 
soldiers, and called them the ‘Queen’s Troop.’ She 
was so delighted with his zeal, that, when she next 
met him, she asked him many questions about him- 
self and his family. His wife was dead, and he had 
no son, only a little daughter of ten, named Mary, 

“*Ah, I should have been her godmother!’ ex- 
claimed the queen, ‘for that is my name. If I were 
only a fairy godmother, as in our pretty French 
tales, I would give her health, wealth, beauty, friends, 
long life, and joy! But now, alas, her brow cloud- 
ing, ‘I have not so mach as a trinket to send the 
child, while her father risks life and fortune for me 
and mine.’ 

“Suddenly her face brightened, and sending an 
attendant from the room for a certain small box, she 
showed my grandfather, when it was brought to her, 
some bulbs carefully wrapped in cotton. 

“«There are tulips of a rare sort,’ she said. ‘I 
brought them of late from Holland, where they made 
a few years back a mighty stir. Give these to my 
name-child. If she cares for flowers, they will repay 
her well.’ 

“Tittle Mary had many anxious hours, for her 
father was often in peril, and she grieved over the 
sad news that continually came of the ill fortunes of 
the king and queen. The tulip bulbs turned her 
thoughts into a happier and more child-like channel. 
First, she chose with great care, a sunny place where 
the earth was black and rich, and planted them. 
While she waited, she made many a charming story 
in which the ugly bulbs were either dark towers in 
which the princesses, or blossoms, were imprisoned, or 
they were magic balls with an exquisite secret at the 


very heart. She’ never wearied guessing the color, 
of which she had not even a hint; and it was with 
rapture she saw the first green leaves break the soil, 
and then the tight-folded buds, and at last, the 
flowers in all their glory of scarlet and gold. 

“She was only happier when her father came 
back, and told her he had promised to keep quietly 
at home,—the king being dead and the prince far 
away, — and in return was assured of safety. 

“¢T fear much we shall lose the old hall,’ he ended 
sorrowfully. 

“* But I will take my Queen’s tulips, Mary said, 
for she was only a child still; and then she threw 
her arms around her father. 

‘* As if I cared for anything when J have you!’ 

“However, they kept the old home, tulips and all; 
and in every generation one girl at least has been 
named Mary for the queen.” 

“T like that story,” said Nan, “and I like the 
queen’s gift. What could be so fresh and beautiful 
after all these years, but a flower?” 


THE swarthy bee is a buccaneer, 
A burly velveted rover, 
Who loves the booming wind in his ear 
As he sails the seas of clover. 
He looks like a gentleman, lives like a lord, 
And works like a Trojan hero; 
Then loafs all winter upon his hoard, 
With the mercury at zero. 
Briss CARMEN. 


The flights of the human mind are not from 
enjoyment to enjoyment, but from hope to hope. 
JOHNSON. 


Man is, properly speaking, based upon hope, he 
has no other possession but hope; this world of his 


is emphatically the place of hope. CARLYLE, 


them lay aside for the purchase of the present 
only such money as she wished to spare from 
her own allowance, For herself, Polly decided to 
save every three-cent piece that came into her pos- 
session. The other girls adopted the idea, —some 
promising to lay aside each two-cent piece; some, 
every twenty-cent piece; while others promised silver 
dollars, feeling confident that ther jugs would receive 
more of quality than of quantity ; and Kitty Lowe — 
who, since winning the twenty-dollar prize at school, 
had had more pennies than ever before — pledged 
herself to give every eagle-stamped cent that came 
into her possession. 

Such chatter boxes were never before known, I 
am sure, as these small people when at last the 
task of counting was over. 

“Tf only we could know what to buy!” sighed 
Densie Wheaten. 

“We can—if we think long enough,” declared 
Polly. 

“Sh’d think six months would be long enough, 
anyhow,” Densie said, disconsolately. 

“But you didn’t know till now how much 
you’d have,” suggested Kitty; but Densie turned, 
scornfully, — 

“Guess I knew, Kitty—only had two pieces, 


anyhow; and two dollars will buy such lots of 


things!” 

“TLet’s not worry about it just yet,” coaxed 
peacemaker Polly. ‘“Let’s see how much we’ye 
got altogether, —two dollars from you, Densie, and 
sixty cents; and four dollars and twenty cents from 
Caddy Hollandson; and three dollars and ten cents; 
and seventy, —and ninety, —and a dollar, — eighty, 
— thirty-five dollars and forty cents, girls!” 

“When let’s go?” cried Densie, excitedly. 
“Can’t we go right off? and where shall we buy 
our things? and—oh, zs n’t it lovely!” 

“ Lovely!” chorused the others. 

“O-h-h!” cried Polly. “Girls, oh, girls! I’ve 
got the Joveliest idea if only we can! It’s —oh, 
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it’s too be-yew-tiful 7f we can! Let’s have a 
Christmas tree!” 

“Why, Polly Percy!” 

Such surprised faces as the Saye-What-You-Can 
Club had; while Poliy looked as astonished as any 
of the others. 

“What have I done?” she cried, and then she 
laughed. 

“You goosies! of course I mean a tree for our 
Home children. I’ll ask grandma if she thinks 
we can.” 

And Grandma Percy did think so, but made sure 
it was possible by telephoning to the matron of the 
Home; and, as that lady gave consent, Polly’s 
“idea” was at once adopted. 

It was decided the following day that Densie’s 
’ mother should take them to the city the day before 
Christmas so that they might see the delight of the 
“Little Wanderers” when, at the hand of a jolly 
Santa, each gift was received. 

Then Polly suddenly became the possessor of 
another idea; exchanged all her money that was 
not in the form of three-cent pieces for such coins, 
and found she had just eighty of them altogether 
—the exact number she wanted. Next she coaxed 
Uncle Tom, who was a jeweller, to engrave them 
for her, promising to “tend store” for him, when- 
ever he wanted her to, in payment. 

They were the prettiest of bangles when finished, 
—the design was a single star, and the word “Christ- 
mas” below it, —and tied with a bit of baby-ribbon 
run through a tiny hole in each. 

The other girls bought toys of all descriptions, 
while the “grown-ups” of their acquaintance united 
in sending one one-hundred dollar bill to the matron 
of the Home, to be used for clothing for the little 
ones in her care. 

The donors’ names were not told, but our little 
folks, in the guise of ordinary visitors, made the 
glad time all the more enjoyable to the little waifs 
by reason of their happy, merry ways. 

And Densie said, as the “Club” parted for the 
night, while the other girls echoed her words : — 

“Tt was beautiful, Polly. I am going to try it 
over again next year, and begin to ‘save what I 
can’ to-morrow.” 


THE SANDPIPER. 


Across the narrow beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and I; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 
The scattered driftwood bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 
The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit, — 
One little sandpiper and I. 


I watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his faint and mournful cry; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Or flash of fluttering drapery ; 
He has no thought of any wrong, 
He scans me with a fearless eye, — 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night 

When the loosed storm breaks furiously 2 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright ! 

To what warm shelter canst thou fly 2 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 

The tempest rushes through the sky : 
For are we not God’s children both, 

Thou, little sandpiper, and 1? 

Cris THAXTER. 


In matters of conscience first thoughts are best ; 
in matters of prudence last thoughts are best. 
Rosert HAut. 


THE TAPIR AND THE TORTOISE. 
A SOUTH AMERICAN STORY. 


NCE upon a time the animals had a meeting 
() and began to boast of what they could do. 
“T am the swiftest,” said the rabbit. “And 
I am the craftiest,” said the fox. “And I am the 
strongest,” said the tapir. “No,” said the tortoise, 
“JT am the strongest.” 

Then all the animals laughed at him, because they 
knew how strong the tapir was. 

“Give me a strong cord,” said the tortoise, “and 
let me go down with it into the sea. If the tapir can 
pull me out, he is the strongest.” 

So they made a strong cord from a vine-root, and 
the tortoise went down into the sea. 

“When I jerk the rope, you may begin to pull,” 
he said to the tapir. 

Then the tortoise tied the end of the cord to the 
tail of a whale, and gave the cord a jerk. The tapir 
pulled and pulled, but he could not pull the tortoise 
out of the sea. Then the fox helped him, and all the 
other animals gave him their strength, but it was of 
no use. The tortoise waited until they were tired 
of pulling; then he plunged deep into the water and 
unfastened the cord from the whale’s tail. When 
the animals met him on the shore, he was fanning 
himself with a palm-leaf. 

“That last pull of yours nearly brought me out,” 
said he; “it wasn’t fair for you all to pull against 
one.” 

But the animals had nothing to say. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A BOY’S DOLL. 


BY DOROTHY DUDLEY. 


ARL had.always been a genuine boy, disdain- 
ing from babyhood all things he considered 
girlish. He objected strongly to a broad 

brimmed straw hat his mamma bought for him one 
summer, the better to shield him from the sun, be- 
cause he said it looked “like a girl’s hat,” and it 
needed considerable persuasion to induce him to wear 
it. In all things he was emulous of being a man; 
and it was interesting to watch his independent, self- 
reliant, helpful ways. 

When only three years of age, if he went to walk 
with his mamma in the winter time, he would take 
hold of her hand to “ keep her from falling down,” he 
said, and if he went to drive, he would put his arm 
around her to “keep her from falling out of the car- 
riage.” When meals were announced, he went to 
find his mamma to escort her to the table, which 
he did with great gallantry, offering his hand with a 
low bow. If mamma were upstairs, he would go up 
for her; and if, on his not appearing immediately, 
she started down by herself, he felt so badly about 
it that she would have to turn back, so that he could 
do what he considered proper, — escort her from her 
room. 

Having these little manly ways and ideas, the 
children thought they would like to tease him one 
Christmas by giving him a doll. So, as it was to be 
just for fun, a stamped doll was bought and stuffed, 
dressed in a suit of boy’s clothes, and put in the top 
of his stocking, ready for him on Christmas morning. 

To every one’s surprise, he took the doll right to 
his heart, and from that moment he became his in- 
separable companion, : 

(Between you and me, I do not believe he would 
have looked at him if the doll had not been dressed as 
a boy; but that suit of clothes just pleased his fancy, 
being what he was looking forward to for himself in 
the near future.) 

Clifford, as the doll was named, soon shortened to 
“ Cliff,’ and he immediately became a very impor- 
tant member of the household. Earl never would go 
to bed without him, or to the table without him, and 


Cliff was most of the time to be seen hugged up 
close én his arms, whether out doors or in, and what- 
ever his occupation. If Earl were going to drive, 
Cliff must go too; if for a walk, Cliff needed the air; 
if asked to join the children in any play, he would do 
so, but Cliff must be held all the while. 

Earl had to submit to a good deal of teasing on 
account of his doll, as a matter of course. His older 
sisters and brother were always spiriting Cliff away, 
or placing him in some distorted position, to call 
forth a groan from his protector. 
came, Cliff would often mysteriously disappear, 
though he may have been in Earl’s arms not ten 
minutes before. And when the loss was mourned by 
Earl, the others would tell him to look around and see 
if he could see him; and he would espy him astride a 
curtain-pole or a picture; hanging by a string from 


the top of the door, or by one foot from the book- - 


case; under a chair cushion, or behind the window 
drapery. 

Cliff was “ turning up,” too, in the most unexpected 
places. When it was time to light the gas, he was 
more than likely to be astride the fixture, or pendant 
from it. You met him at every turn, with or without 
his owner, but more often the former. When laid 
down and left at any time, he was sure to be made 
use of by the other children for a surprise; and on 
the first of April he served their purpose by appear- 
ing in a covered vegetable dish on the table for an 
“ April Fool!” 

As the years wore on, Earl’s devotion to his doll 
seemed to increase rather than diminish, and Cliff, 
being his constant attendant at meals, lunches, etc., 
began to show the effects of it all in impaired 
splendor ; for of course he could not go through all 
these campaigns without frequent deluges of milk, 
and contact with other articles of food, especially as 
his kind little owner wished to share everything with 
him, and “feed Cliff” with whatever he had. This 
necessitated so many spongings and cleanings, that 
Cliff's hair had become the color of his cheeks, and 
his eyes identical with his brow; or rather all the 
original bright tints had faded into one nondescript 
shade, which could only be designated as ‘ dirty.” 

Such being the case, and Christmas at hand again, 
it was planned to give Earl a new doll, —a respectable 
looking one, — to take the place of the old. So anew 
stamped cover was purchased and stuffed, a fine new 
suit made, surpassing the first, and on Christmas 
morning the new Cliff was found peeping out of the 
brother’s stocking, looking as bright and fresh as a 
Poppy- 

Earl was delighted, and received him with cpen 
arms, but as to letting him take Cliff’s place, that 
was a different matter. 

No, he was another and a distinct doll, and might be 
a companion to Cliff, and Earl had affection to spare 
for him too; bat he was not Cliff, and the old, dis- 


reputable doll was as precious and as conspicuous as — 


ever. As before, everywhere Earl went Cliff must 
go, looking doubly faded beside his brand-new brother 
“Roy,” and it made the rest of the family fairly 
ashamed to have this nightmare of a doll brought to 
the front on all occasions. 

Finally mamma compromised by obtaining leave 


to have a nice covering for Cliff, so that, after a little 


persuasion, Earl consented to have a new cover, 
exactly like the old, put on over the discolored one, 
and dressed in the same clothes. That would be 
Cliff ; and, though he doubtless looked no better in 
his owner’s eyes, he was more pleasing to every one 
else. : 

But the strange part of it all was,—or from a 
girl’s standpoint would be, —to see how, when Earl 
was so devoted to his doll, and so lavish in his affec- 
tion at most times, he would maltreat him at others. 
He was always asking to have him put astride a cer- 
tain high chandelier, whence he got many a fall on 
his head, which would be a dreadful thing, looked at 
througha girl’s eyes, for her dollie, but which afforded 
infinite amusement to the boy. 


When bedtime ° 
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He would try all sorts of experiments with him; 
stick pins into him; both pound him and use him as 
a hammer; carry him by one foot; and being soft 
and unbreakable, Cliff made almost as good a ball 
as doll, and served so often. In short, he was a uni- 
versal plaything, being made a scapegoat as well as 
a boon companion and comfort, 

One day mamma saw a group of small boys, Earl 
included, vigorously throwing snowballs at her side 
door leading into the garden. The upper part of the 
door being glass, she hastened out to see about it, and 
direct them to another target before any mischief 
was done; when what was her surprise, on opening 
the door, to find poor Cliff wedged in between the 


handle and door-frame, and it was at his devoted - 


head that the balls had been so industriously thrown ! 
_ It made an interesting study for the family. Earl’s 
sister, four years-older, loved her dolls, but with a 
devotion like that of a mother. Every hurt to a 
dollie would have been one for herself as well; and 
everything was as real in her play as though her 
dolls lived and breathed. 

But the brother’s affection was of a totally differ- 
ent nature. He regarded his doll simply as an amus- 
ing plaything, to get all the satisfaction out of he 
could; and sometimes ,this was by affection, and 
sometimes by abuse. It probably might all be 
summed up in the general difference between girls 
and boys. I remember saying once to Earl, before 
an older hoy who lived near, “Oh, dear! Earl, why 
cannot you keep as clean as Ruby ?””—a little mate 
who came to play with him, and who always looked 
fresh, though she did the same things he did — 
“Why!” exclaimed my young neighbor, “he’s a 
boy, and she’s a girl; you don’t expect boys to keep 
clean!” 


A LOYAL PLAYFELLOW. 


ASES of friendship between wild and domestic 
es animals have been observed and commented 
on by many people who love and observe the 
creatures that live so near tous. One of the prettiest 
of such friendships is described by a gentleman whose 
boyhood was passed in Maine. 

When a boy, he says, he used often to walk to a 
certain hilltop from which he could look over a long 
stretch of diversified country. 

Somewhere on the slope of the hill a fox was 
known to have a home. ‘The boys had searched .for 
it, but even with the aid of Tige, a big Newfoundland’ 
dog, the fox’s hiding-place could never be discovered. 

One day the boy was sitting quietly on the hill- 
side, when he heard the quick, heavy breathing of 
some animal. Listening more intently, he heard the 
short barks: of a dog, and at once understood that 
several animals were at play. He parted the bushes 
as gently as possible, and saw on the slope of the 
hill three young foxes and his dog Tige engaged in 
a very active game of tag. 

Old Tige floundered and bounded about, evidently 
delighted with his companions, while the little foxes 
seemed just as well pleased with their clumsy play- 
fellow. 

After ten or fifteen minutes of this sport the foxes 
retreated, to all appearances directly into the side of 
the hill, and Tige trotted soberly off toward home. 

The next day, the boy and his brother and Tige 
started for the hillslope. The boys had no doubt 
that now they could capture the entire fox family, 
but it soon became evident that on that point 'Tige 
had a mind of his own. 

He barked loudly and savagely, and although the 
boy was sure they went directly by the place where 
the young foxes had disappeared the day before, 
Tige refused to find any trace of them. He led the 
boys up the other slope and far away from where 
his playfellows cowered, warned by his bark not 
to appear. — Exchange. 
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JABBERWOCKY. 


*T was brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


“Beware the Jabberwock, my son! 

The jaws that bite, the claws that catch! 
Beware the Jubjub bird, and shun 

The frumious Bandersnatch!” 


He took his vorpal sword in hand : 

Long time the manxome foe he sought — 
So rested he by the Tumtum tree, 

And stood awhile in thought. 


And as in uffish thought he stood, 

The Jabberwock, with eyes of flame, 
Came whiflling through the tulgey wood, 
And burbled as it came! 


One, two! One, two! And through and through 
The vorpal blade went snicker-snack ! 

He left it dead, and with its head 

He went galumphing back. 


“ And hast thou slain the Jabberwock ? 
Come to my arms, my beamish boy! 
O frabjous day! Callooh! Callay 
He chortled in his joy. 
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*T was brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 
Cuarues L. Dopeson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ADVENTURE OF GERTIE STEVENS. 
(YounG ConTRIBUTORS.) 


Dip the girls think she was a coward? Well, they 
would find out some day how mistaken they were, for 
Gertie Stevens was a loyal little girl if she was timid. 

She used to tell the girls that she really thought if 
robbers should come into her room at night, she would 
think of her father and mother and try to save the 
money. 

One day they all went on a picnic, Gertie among them; 
there were about twenty boys and girls. It was in a 
grove, and in a field near by several cows were grazing. 
Soon something appeared to be the matter with them, 
for they tossed up their heads and reared about. Gertie 
screamed and said she was going home. Then the 
girls all laughed at her, and wanted to know if she 
did n’t call that being a coward ? 

‘Certainly not,” retorted Gertie; ““I am only timid, 
and I cannot help it.’’ 

“Ugh!” she exclaimed, as the animals seemed to be 
coming that way. ; 

“They are only being driven home; don’t be afraid, 
please don’t,” said her dearest friend, Edith Macomber. 

Making a great effort, Gertie calmed her fears. Never- 
theless, she was much relieved when they disappeared 
from view. After that everything went along smoothly; 
and as they were going homewards, Gertie said to 
herself, — 

“JT wish I could get a chance to prove that I am not 
such a coward as they think me.” 

She little knew what was to happen that night. 

She ate her supper when she arrived home, and played 
chess with brother Charley, just as usual. 

Just in the midst of an exciting game, Mrs, Stevens 
looked up and said, — 

“You ’ve been playing hard all day, Gertie, you had 
better go to bed now; you are all tired out.” 

‘Only let me finish this game, mamma,” said Gertie, 
in her most pleading tones. 

“No, dearie, go now; that’s a good girl.” 

‘©Oh, dear! Well, I’ll go, darling mother,’ said 
Gertie, who just then felt a prick of conscience at plagu- 
ing her mother when she had a headache. 
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So she jumped up, put away the chess-board, and ran 
up to her room in a happy frame of mind. 

In about ten minutes her mamma came up and tucked 
her snugly in her little white bed, heard her short prayer, 
then turned down the light and went downstairs. 

Soon Gertie was in the Land of Dreams. About mid- 
night she gradually became conscious of an ominous 
clicking noise at the window. She started up, and great 
was her terror to see a dark form at the window; then 
she was aware that the window was being raised slowlv, 
inch by inch. Soon a man was seen to glide noiselessly 
into the room. 

Gertie’s first impulse was to scream, but she recollected 
that he would probably gag her if she did so, and she 
maintained perfect silence. What would he do? Oh, 
he was coming nearer! 

In a voice hardly above a whisper, he said, — 

“J ain’t goin’ ter hurt ye, young un, if yer’ll tell me 
where yer par keeps his boodle.” 

‘*T don’t understand you, sir,’ answered Gertie, who 
could hardly contain herself sufficiently to speak. 

“Shell it out, or I’ll get it myself. Where is it?” 
said he. 

‘‘What ?”’ asked Gertie, faintly. 

‘The money, yer stupid.” 

‘Well, it’s on a high shelf, I can’t reach it; but if 
youll follow me, Ill show you where it is, and you can 
get it yourself.’’ 

The burglar eyed her keenly; she seemed almost too 
willing to show him where it was. 

‘Hurry up,” he said savagely, shaking her roughly 
by the shoulder. 

“Don’t, you hurt,” said Gertie, as she led the way 
into the next room. ‘‘There, it’s up on that shelf,” 
opening a closet door. 

The burglar went into the closet and was reaching up 
on the shelf to find it, when Gertie slammed the door 
and drew a huge bolt that was on the outside of it. Then 
she ran screaming up the hallway until she reached her 
father’s room, and gasped out, — 

“ Burglar in closet where — money — kept! ”’ 

And then she fell into her father’s arms in a death-like 
swoon. Her father put Gertie into her mother’s arms 
and telephoned up to the police-quarters. 

Soon they ‘came and handcuffed the man, whom the 
officers knew to be a noted burglar called “Slippery 
Sam.” 

She was a great heroine at school the next day. And 
all the children said they would never call her a coward 
again. 


Racnuet C, Newsury (twelve years old). 


AGASSIZ’S TEST. 


Ir is said that however widely Professor Agassiz, the 
famous zoblogist, might differ in his opinions from an- 
other scientist, he never undervalued any contribution 
which a scientific opponent made to zodlogy. 

But for amateurs who took facts at second-hand, and 
built up systems by combining the discoveries of various 
specialists in science, he had a somewhat contemptuous 
indifference. One of his friends asked him on one oc- 
casion how he felt about the attack which had been 
made on his scientific position by a certain accomplished 
scholar who had studied the different theories advanced 
by eminent zodlogists, and had decided that Agassiz 
must be ranked in the second class. 

To the amazement of his friend, who regarded the 
attack as a matter of considerable seriousness, Agassiz 
burst into a roar of laughter. 

“Why, just think of it!’? he cried. ‘The man un- 
dertakes to fix my place among zodlogists, and he is 
not himself a zodlogist!’’? And then, seeing that his 
friend did not apparently appreciate the joke of the 
affair, he added, with evident enjoyment, ‘‘ Why, don’t 
you know that he has never been an observer?” 

With him “ observation ’’ meant not only the training 
of the eye itself, but the cultivation and exertion of all 
the faculties behind the eye. He once said, in reply to 
a friend who asked him, after he had been fifteen years 
in this country, what he considered the best result of 
his teaching, — 

“T have educated five observers. One of them, to be 
sure, has turned out to be my deadliest personal enemy ; 
but I still affirm that he is a good observer, and that is 
the best compliment I could pay him were he my dearest 
friend.” Youth’s Companion. 
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Every Other Sunday 


America is a fortunate country. She grows by 
the follies of our European nations. 


NAPOLEON. 


Hack and Hew were the sons of God 
Tn the earlier earth than now, — 
One at his right hand, one at his left, 
To obey as he taught them how. 
And Hack was blind, and Hew was dumb, 
But both had the wild, wild heart , 
And God's calm will was their burning will, 
And the gist of their toil was art. 
Buiss CARMEN. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


A WORD TO TEACHERS. 


“Hack and Hew,”’—what queer names! What 
does the writer, Mr. Carmen, mean in his poem 
above? Ah, we see, and you do, too; it is in this 
way he speaks of the early efforts to realize the 
Beautiful. Beautiful homes, churches, libraries, 
streets, parks, —these all did not come at once. 

The boy whittles with a jackknife before he 
carves with a fine chisel. The first man builds a 
mud-house. or digs a cave, and long after come 
palaces and temples. 

But we must not forget “Hack and Hew” who 
started in. We owe so much to them. 

Yes, more than that, if we do not have the same 
warm heart, the same zeal, they showed, our work 
is in vain. 

Our new methods must be in good*shape, true; 
but, lacking enthusiasm, the wheels — polished, 
beautiful — stand idle. 

The chief lesson taught at the Greenfield meet- 
ing was the need of enthusiasm. “Carve and 
Chisel,” we say now, in making character, instead 
of “Hack and Hew.” The “gist of our toil” is the 
art of noble living. Yet the question comes up,— 
are we doing as well, with our larger facilities, as 
did the rough brothers of old, with less knowledge 
and fewer helps ? 

Love the children, be in earnest, faint not, and 
the goal is won. 


BOOK-TABLE. 


%* 


Hymns For Cuurcn anp Homn, with tunes. 
Abridged edition. About a year ago we noticed, 


with high commendation, the publication of this val- 


uable help to church worship. That first full and 
complete edition should be bought by all churches, 
so far as possible. The variety and- excellence of 
the contents in the larger volume make it a.com- 
plete resource for many years to come. 
those churches not able to buy the original volume, 
this abridgement is a happy substitute. Its typog- 
raphy is attractive, the hymnology varied and richly 
expressive, the tunes wisely culled from old and 
new composers, and the whole appearance of the 
book is dignified and befitting church use. “While 
the tunes of the early compilation are abridged, 
there is no diminution of good taste and excellence 
in this smaller production. It will be remembered 
that both editions are the work of Mrs. Mary W. 
Tileston, so well known as the editor of beautiful 
poems and hymns, and Arthur Foote, whose standard 
of music has always been inspiringly high. 

(Boston: American Unitarian Association, 25 Bea- 
con Street. pp. 308, with 5 indexes: tunes, meters, 
composers, authors, and first lines. Price, in leather, 
$1.00; cloth, 75 cents. To societies introducing the 
book and to ministers, 80 and 60 cents, respectively. 


But for: 


A Lirrte Girt or Lone Aco. We have now 
come to expect delightful things from Miss Eliza 
Orne White, and are never disappointed. She enters 
with great zest and understanding into the life of 
childhood, whether it is of the present time or in 
days remote. The felicity of her pen has been well 
used this time in the series of stories, which have a 
constant centre in the Hamilton family, but which 
range over varied experiences and transpire in many 
places. Some of these interesting events occur on 
the land and some on the sea. The very first chap- 
ter, entitled “A Voyage in the Topaz,” is bright 
enough for any wide-awake young readers, ‘lhe 
scene of the sky-light and the pouring of the tumbler 
of water on the bald gentleman is laughable, even: 
with all its mischief. It is needless for us to go into 
details. The whole book is vivacious and charming. 
Not only does it depict a New England home of 
many years ago, with its quaint and now forgotten 
customs, but it reveals child life in many interesting 
phases. The various young Hamiltons — Oliver, 
Catharine, Wallace, and Marietta —are identified to 
us in the picture which fronts the titlepage. The 
book appears in a highly attractive garb, and reflects 
great credit on the publishers. 

(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
pp. 151. Price $.75.) 


LERPER=B Ox, 


[Our readers will remember a picture of Notre 
Dame, Antwerp, in this paper, October 11. We 
asked our young readers to send some account of 
this notable structure. Below is a descriptive letter, 


just received. | 
HOLDEN, MAss, 
Dear Mr. Eniror,— Awhile ago I wrote an account 
of Notre Dame in Paris. I would like to add that it has 
two bells, one in each tower, —one containing a bell 
brought from Sebastopol, and the other has the great 
Bourbon de Notre Dame, one of the largest in the world. 
Now I will tell about the Notre Dame in Antwerp, 


Belgium. It is‘one of the finest Gothic structures in 
Europe. It is five hundred feet Jong. by two hundred 


and forty feet wide, while the roof is supported by one 
hundred and twenty-five pillars. It has such a beautiful 
spire that it has been likened to the lace-work made in 
the country. Its chime of bells numbers ninety-nine, the 
largest of which takes sixteen men to ring it, while the 
smallest is but a hand-bell. The chime is rung every 
hour, half hour, and quarter hour, besides a little ring 
between the quarters. It is very musical. Inside the 
church are life-size wooden statues, besides Rubens’s 
painting, the ‘‘ Descent from the Cross.’’ There is also a 
statue of him in one of the squares in Antwerp. His 
paintings are to be found in every church in the city. 
He is buried in one of the churches, and the house where 
he lived is still standing. Near the church is the famous 
Quentin Matsys’s Well, with its curious iron-work cover. 

There is still another Notre Dame in Chartres, France. 
The largest tower, which is four hundred feet high, is 
very much filigreed, while the smaller one is very plain. 
The three rose windows are forty feet in diameter. The 
church has been partially burned three times since it was 
built, in the ninth century. ‘ 

I have found and described three Notre Dame cathe- 
drals; now are there any more? If so, who will send an 
account to Every OrnEer SuNDAY ? 

M. OttvE Lowe tt. 


BARNSTABLE, Mass. 
DrAr Eprror, —I enclose an enigma’ containing 
thirty-six letters. It is the first one I ever made. We 
are studying about David in Sunday ‘School; and so I 
took the names from our lessons. I have guessed most 
of the puzzles, and also enclose the answers to them. 
Rrenarp Buus. 


[The answers to puzzles in No. 3 are all correct. ] 


' JAMAICA, PLAIN, MAss. 
Dear Every Orner Sunpay,—I have composed 
one enigma, and also one anagram, and I should like very 
much to have them both printed in the next Every 
OruER SuNDAY. Very truly, 
Rury P. Hastings. 


: ARLINGTON, MAss, 
DrAR Mr. Eprror, —I have enjoyed your paper very 
much. I am much interested in making out your puzzles 
and anagrams. I hope you will find my anagram worth 

printing. Your reader, j 
MAset Howarp Perry. 


‘ Boston, Mass, 
Dear Eprror,—In the Every OrHer Sunpay of 
September 13, Willie Sims asked if any one can make 
twenty words from the word ‘ devotion.” My sewing- 
teacher said that was too easy, and she gave the class 
fifteen minutes two afternoons to have us see how many 
words we could make; and with her help we have made 
fifty-four words. Will you please print them for me ? 

CuARA MEXAL, 
[We are glad so much interest is shown by the young 
people in the Letter-Box. Several answers to the Word 
Puzzle printed in No. I have been received, but the 
following list contains the greatest number of words, — 
fifty-four, —all made from the one word “devotion.” 
There is considerable thought shown in the preparation 

of this list, and we are very glad to publish it) 


DEVOTION. 

On, it, t6, do, in, no, one, tie, toe, doe, nit, not, tin, 
ton, ode, die, don’t, ten, net, den, din, Ned, dot, nod, 
don, vie, too, done, tied, tide, tine, tone, toned, diet, vote, 
veto, tend, void, dent, dint, dine, dote, mode, vine, vied, 
note, noted, vent, dove, dive, edit, Devon, Eton, Tode 
(one of the principal characters in “Three People,” a 
fine temperance story by “ Pansy ’’). 


CHARADES, 


1. A NoTED old sailor, a man of the sea, 
Him with his trident, you’ll always see. 


CLARA MEXAL. 


2. A great, great hero we all know well, 
But mad or not the critics can’t tell. 


A hero of Scott’s, an Englishman bold, 
Who fought for a beautiful Jewess we ’re told. 


A wicked person in every clime, 
The worst hero in English rhyme. 


5. The lone Canadian whose sad fate 
Longfellow tells in his poem great. 


ANAGRAM. 
‘Hrs Orld si ym psehdehr. 


ENIGMA XIII. 

I Am composed of ten letters. =. 

My 5, 6, 6, is a resort for travellers. 

My 4, 3, 1, 2, is a small animal. 

My 7, 5, 6, is to be avoided. 

My 8, 3, 4, is my brother’s name. 

My 10, 9, 7, 8, is what every one needs. | 

My whole is the name of a town our editor never 

forgets. A. S. H. 

ENIGMA XIV, 

I Am composed of nineteen letters. 

My 12, 18, 11, 9, is what babies sleep in. © oe 

My 15, 18, 14, 17, 16, 3, is something that scratches, 

My 12, 8, 7, is something to drink out of. ; 

My 19, 5, 8, is a personal pronoun. 

My 13, 11, 7, is part of the face. 

My 3, 4, 2,6, 19, is rough. 

My 1, 8, 15, is a nickname for a boy. 

My 10, 17, 14, 18, is a wild beast’s den, Ro eset 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 3. 
Charade. Chestnut. 
Enigma VII. Keep the door of thy lips. 
Enigma VIII. William 8. Barnes. 
Enigma IX. The “ Boston Sunday Herald.” 
Anagram. Let everything that hath breath praise the 


Lord. 
CHANGED INITIALS. 
J. Pen, den; 2. cot, dot; 3. home, tome; 4. wave, 
cave; 5. coat, moat; 6. cage, page. : 
PI PUZZLE. 
Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while; 
If you bring a shining visage 
To the glass you ’ll meet a smile. 


Bp i: 


Rutu McGLasuan. 


| 
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